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1. After extensive troop trials 
with 1st and 5th Royal Tank 
Regiments, Chieftain was 
accepted for service with the 
British Army on 1 May 1963. 
Production of forty models of 
the Chieftain Mk 1 was 
undertaken by Vickers- 
Armstrong at Elswick and by 
ROF Barnbow at Leeds. These 
vehicles were issued for training 
in 1965. (MOD) 
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2. The first prototype of 
Chieftain was completed in 
September 1959. During the 
period July 1961 to April 1962, a 
further six prototypes were 
delivered for troop trials. For 
security purposes, the turret 
front and glacis plate were fitted 
with a canvas shroud and a 
sheet metal bin respectively to 
disguise the configuration of the 
vehicle. (MOD) 
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NTRODUCTION 


irst conceived in 1951 as the Medium Gun Tank No. 2 to replace both the 

Centurion and the Conqueror which were planned to go out of production in 

1954 and 1956 respectively, the FV4201 Chieftain was designed to combine 

the heavy firepower and armour of Conqueror with the mobility and speed of 
Centurion while weighing in the region of 40 tons. 

Design work was undertaken at the Fighting Vehicles Research and Development 
Establishment and several innovative concepts such as an automatic loader, liquid- 
propellant ammunition and an external gun were considered. In 1954 Leyland Motors, 
having been nominated as the main design contractors, began development of a new 
V-8 engine to power the FV4201, but a NATO decision to adopt a multi-fuel capability 
for tanks necessitated a completely different powerplant, resulting in the troublesome 
L60 which in the event has always run on diesel fuel alone. Development was further 
delayed by the requirement to achieve a degree of commonality with the contem- 
porary US tank design, the T95, to succeed the M48 Patton series. 

By 1956, many design features had been decided upon, including a 120mm rifled 
gun as the main armament, separate ammuntion with bagged charges and a turret 
configuration without an external mantlet. In a radical departure from former 
practice, a reclining position for the driver when ‘closed-down’ was proposed. This 
concept, together with the new design of turret, was tested on a vehicle built by 
Leyland Motors designated FV4202 or ‘the 40-ton Centurion’ because it was based on 
many Centurion components. By now the projected weight of FV4201 had risen to 
about 50 tons to which the General Staff reluctantly had to agree, and in March 1959 
they accepted the overall design of the mock-up thus allowing the manufacture of a 
prototype to proceed. 

Contrary to the European school of thought which advocated high mobility as 
the primary element for survival on the battlefield (as embodied in the AMX-30 and 
Leopard 1 designs), the designers of Chieftain attached greater importance to the gun/ 
armour combination, and the tank consequently weighed over ten tons more than its 
contemporaries. Fifteen years after it was originally conceived, Chieftain entered 
service in 1966 and some 900 were procured by the British Army. From the outset, its 
outstanding firepower has set Chieftain apart and most other nations have followed its 
example by incorporating a main armament of comparable calibre in their current 
designs. Throughout its career, Chieftain has been continually improved in terms of 
firepower, protection and mobility through numerous marks and sub-marks and it 
remains a formidable weapon system within the Western alliance. 

I wish to express my thanks to the following individuals and organizations for 
providing photographs and information for this volume: 


Air-Log Ltd; 32nd Armoured Engineer Regiment; Christopher F. Foss; Terry Gander; 
lan Hogg; Ken Jones for the use of his line-drawing; Bob Lockie; Marconi Command © 
Control Systems; Ministry of Defence Public Relations; British Army of the Rhine; Tim 
Neate; Pearson Engineering; Pierre Touzin; Vickers Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd. 


3. W4 was the fourth Chieftain 
prototype; shown here in 
February 1962 soon after 
delivery to the Equipment Trials 
Wing at Bovington, the home of 
the Royal Armoured Corps, for 
troop trials. This vehicle has the 
original low suspension with a 
ground clearance of 17 inches 
which was increased to 22 
inches by fitting Centurion 
roadwheels and by raising both 
the front track adjusting wheel 
and the final drive assemblies. 
This modification enhanced 
cross-country mobility, but was 
achieved with an increase of 
only one inch in the overall 
height of the vehicle. (MOD) 


4. Prototype W4 illustrates 
several features that were still in 
the development stage including 
the engine deck layout and the 
exhaust system, the infantry 
telephone located centrally on 
the rear hull plate and gun 
crutch to one side. The large 
towing pintle was deleted from 
production models. This vehicle 
also lacks the turret ventilation 
and filtration equipment. (MOD) 


5. A pre-production model 
Chieftain goes through the final 
stages of manufacture at the 
Royal Ordnance Factory at 
Barnbow in Leeds. By this stage 
the design had been firmly 
established and the vehicle 
features the standard layout of 
stowage boxes, engine decks, 
turret filtration equipment and 
the revised exhaust system on 
the rear hull plate with the gun 
crutch now in the centre and 
the infantry telephone offset. 
However, this vehicle has the 
earlier armoured searchlight 
housing on the side of the 
turret which was deleted on 
production models in order to 
reduce weight. (MOD) 


§. A Chieftain Mk 1 anda 
Centurion Mk 13 stand side by 
side to illustrate the differences 
in configuration of the two 
tanks. The superior ballistic 
shape of the turret front and 
glacis plate of the Chieftain is 


readily apparent. The Mk 1 
featured a commander’s cupola 
with split hatches similar to 
that fitted to late marks of 
Centurion. (MOD) 


7. The Chieftain Mk 1 was used 
only for training and trials. It 
incorporated an L60 engine of 
585bhp and was woefully 
underpowered for a tank 
weighing more than 50 tons. 
From the outset, its power-to- 


6A 
weight ratio was recognized as 
unsatisfactory and immediate 
efforts were made to increase its 
output. Here, a Chieftain Mk 1 
kicks up the dirt during 
mobility trials in the early 
sixties. (MOD) 
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8. An order for 770 Chieftains 
was placed by the Ministry of 
Defence in May 1963 and 
production was shared by ROF 
Barnbow and Vickers- 
Armstrong, Elswick. In this 
sequence of shots, Chieftains 
are being manufactured at ROF 
Barnbow with fabrication 
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commencing on the hull in a 
massive rotating manipulator to 
allow the optimum angle for 
welding. (MOD) 


9. Machining of the rear hull. 


10. Engines and tracks being 
installed on the hull assembly 
line. 


11. The traversing ring being 


machined on a turret casting. 


12. 120mm gun barrels being 


fitted to turrets. 


13. Mounting the turret on a 
hull during the final stages of 


assembly. 
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15. In November 1966, the 11th 
(Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars, 
the ‘Cherry Pickers’, received 
the first Chieftains built to the 
production specification. 
Designated Chieftain Mk 2, the 
vehicle featured a 650bhp 
engine (the L60 No. 4 Mk 5A) 
giving a power-to-weight ratio 
of 15.9bhp per ton which was 
among the lowest of 
: : - 3 contemporary designs. From ٠ 
i x e عدي‎ : : ; T- January 1967, Chieftains were 
AE being shipped to BAOR at the 
rate of ten a month. The second 
regiment to be equipped with 
' l : Chieftain was the 17/21st 
ن‎ Lancers. Here, one of their 
i l f ; Chieftains Mk 2 displays its 
: massive 120mm main 
armament to effect at 1 
Sennelager in June 1968. 
(MOD) 


16. Chieftains Mk 2 of the 4th/ 
7th Royal Dragoon Guards 
prepare to move off during 
training at Soltau in 1969. At 
this time, the vehicle cost 
£97,000. The principal 
identifying differences from the 
Mk 1 are the new commander’s 
cupola (No. 15 Mk 1) witha 
single-piece hatch and the two 
water jerrycans on the turret 
side. (MOD) 


17. A Chieftain Mk 2 during 
driver training at Bovington, 
negotiates a water splash when 
the turret is normally traversed 
to the rear both to allow the 
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driver easier access to his 
position and to prevent an 
inexperienced driver from 
inadvertently spiking the main 
armament into the ground. 
With the gun clamped in its 
crutch, the gun control 
equipment can be disengaged, 
thus reducing wear and tear on 
the stabilization system. (Simon 
Dunstan) 


18. Originally designed to have 
a multi-fuel capability, which 
added considerably to its 
complexity, the first models of 
the Leyland L60 engine were 
unable to meet the design 
specification of 700bhp. 
Attempts to increase output 
resulted in reduced reliability 
with many breakdowns in the 
field. Here, an FV434 uses its 
HIAB crane, to remove the L60 
engine of a Chieftain Mk 2. In 
the field, engine changes can be 
accomplished in approximately 
four hours. (MOD) 


19. An improved model of the 
Chieftain, designated Mk 3, was 
introduced in September 1969, 
incorporating new air cleaners 
for increased engine reliability, 
a modified auxiliary engine 
(Coventry Climax H30 No.4 

Mk 3) for improved main engine 
starting and a number of other 
detail changes. Here, a Chieftain 
Mk 3 crosses a river on M2 
amphibious bridges emplaced by 
the Royal Engineers. (MOD) 
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20. The next major production 
model was the Chieftain Mk 5 
(the Mk 4 being a development 
model only) with an uprated 
engine (the L60 No.4 Mk 7A) of 
720bhp and an improved 
commander’s cupola (the No.15 
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Mk 2). Among other 
modifications, which were also 
retro-fitted to earlier marks, was 
an improved NBC filtration 
pack, a laser rangefinder 
incorporated in the gunner’s 
periscopic sight and an IR 


detector stalk (visible behind 
the cupola) which gives an 
audible warning if the vehicle is 
being illuminated with infra-red 
radiation from a hostile tank. 
(MOD) 


21. The first Chieftains Mk 5 
were delivered to the British 
Army in 1971; here a Mk 5 
passes through a village during 
manoeuvres in northern 
Germany during 1973. The Mk 
5 also features revised internal 
and external stowage with new 
bins and racks around the 
turret. This vehicle is fitted with 
Simfire equipment. (MOD) 


22. ‘Bretonneux’, a Chieftain 
Mk 2 of ‘D’ Squadron, 2nd Royal 
Tank Regiment, fires its main 
armament on the Bergen Hohne 
ranges in Germany on 3 April 
1974. The principal attribute of 
Chieftain is the formidable 
firepower of its high-velocity 
120mm gun (the TK L11 A2) 
firing APDS (Armour Piercing 
Discarding Sabot), HESH (High 
Explosive Squash Head) and 
smoke projectiles. (MOD) 


23. Typically festooned with 
foliage to break up the outline 
of the tank, a ‘closed down’ 
Chieftain Mk 2 of the Queen’s 
Own Hussars trundles through 
a wood in north-west Germany 
during manoeuvres in 1974. 
Visible beside the main 
armament is the 12.7mm 


)5in) ranging gun for 
zngagements between 1,000 and 
1,800 metres. It fires three- 
round bursts that ignite on 
striking a hard target. Being 
nallistically matched to the 
main armament, it provides 
rapid and accurate range 
estimation as well as indicating 
other factors such as air density, 
wind and trunnion tilt. With 
extended-range .50 calibre 
ammunition the system is 
effective out to 2,500 metres. 
:MOD) 


24. As Commandant of the 
Royal Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers (REME), His Royal 
Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh receives driving 
instruction on a Chieftain Mk 2 
during a visit to REME units on 
Exercise ‘Spearpoint’ in 1976. 
An early modification to 
Chieftains was the addition of a 
splash board across the glacis 
plate to prevent water or debris 
from striking the driver’s face 
when negotiating streams or 
wooded terrain. Note the 
12.7mm (0.5in) ranging gun to 
the left of the main armament. 
(MOD) 


25. A depressingly familiar 
occurrence during the mid- 
seventies; a Chieftain of the 
Queen’s Royal Irish Hussars 
being prepared for towing, by a 
WV 26 


Centurion ARV Mk 2 of 5 Field 
Workshops REME, after it had 
broken down during Exercise 
‘Swordthrust’ in October 1975. 
(MOD) 


26. The L60 engine of a 
Chieftain Mk 2 of the Queen’s 
Dragoon Guards is exchanged 
by an FV434 of a Forward 
Repair Team of 7 Field 
Workshops REME on the 
Canadian prairie at BATUS 
(British Army Training Unit 
Suffield). The major problem 
areas in the engine at this time 
were the cracking of cylinder 
liners and rear gear cases 
together with failure of cylinder 
lip seals and piston-rings. 
(MOD) 


27. In a parliamentary 
investigative report published 
on 23 May 1978, the House of 
Commons Technical Affairs 
Sub-Committee concluded, ‘The 
performance of the Chieftain’s 
gun and range-finding 
equipment is first class. It is 
therefore all the more 
unsatisfactory that the tank 
should have been let down by its 
engine in the past.’ A 
programme code-named 
‘Sundance’ was instituted to 
identify the problems and find 
solutions to them. After 
exhaustive trials, a series of 
power-pack modifications were 
introduced that were 
implemented on all Chieftain 
engines during base overhaul. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


28. Acting as ‘enemy’ against 
the NATO multi-national ACE 
Mobile Force (Land) during 
Exercise ‘Advent Express’, - 
Chieftains Mk 2 of the 4th/7th 
Royal Dragoon Guards and 
assaulting infantry come under 
mortar fire as they cross the 
River Avon on a Medium Girder 
Bridge built by the Royal 
Engineers. (MOD) 


29. While minor water obstacles 
are negotiated using the 
Chieftain AVLB (Armoured 
Vehicle Launched Bridge), wider 
rivers are spanned by specialized 
vehicles of the Royal Engineers. 
Here, a Chieftain Mk 5 crosses 
the River Weser over M2B 
amphibious bridges of 28 
Amphibious Engineer 
Regiment, the ‘Rubber Ducks’, 
during Exercise ‘Spearpoint 76’. 
(MOD) 
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such as this Chieftain of ‘B’ 
Squadron, the Scots Dragoon 
Guards, being ferried across 
Havel Water in Berlin under the 


30. For larger water courses, 
the Royal Engineers employ 
Mexeflote pontoons to transport 
heavy equipment and tanks 


control of 38 (Berlin) Field 
Squadron RE, in April 1977. 
(MOD) 
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31. Chieftain tanks of the 
Queen’s Royal Irish Hussars 
parade at Sennelager in July 
1977 during the Royal Review to 
mark the Silver Jubilee of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 
(MOD) 


32. The Chieftain incorporates 
an air filtration system to 
preclude contamination from 
nuclear, biological and chemical 
(NBC) agents. Similarly, all 
apertures and hatches are sealed 
against white phosphorus and 
napalm. It allows the crew to 
remain closed-down for up to 48 
hours, yet maintain their 
effectiveness. Early Chieftain 
marks incorporated the NBC 
pack No.6 Mk 1 as shown on 
this Mk 2 at BATUS in Canada. 
Next to the NBC filter pack on 
the rear of the turret is a cable 
reel with 185 metres of 
communiction wire. (Terry 
Gander) 


33. Later marks have the NBC 
pack No.6 Mk 2 which stretches 
the full width of the turret rear. 
Used or contaminated filters are 
replaced from outside the 
vehicle. Note the infantry 
telephone which connects with 
the crew intercom fitted on the 
rear hull plate to the left of the 
early-style gun crutch. (Simon 
Dunstan) 


34. A pair of Chieftains Mk 6(C) 
kick up the dust during an 
exercise on Salisbury Plain. 
Older marks of the Chieftain 
were progressively improved to 
the automotive standard of the 
Mk 5. Thus a Mk 6 is an updated 
2; similarly a Mk 3 becomes 7 
and the Mk 3/3, 8. The suffix (C) 
indicates that Clansman radios 
are fitted. (MOD) 


35. Chieftains Mks 6, 7 and 8 
also include other 
improvements such as revised 
stowage and a modified ranging 
gun with extended-range 
ammunition, but with the 
advent of laser rangefinders the 
ranging guns have been deleted 
with commensurate increase of 
stowage space within the turret. 
(MOD) 
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36. A German child shields her 
ears from the noise of the L60 
engine of a camouflaged 
Chieftain trundling through the 
village of Struvenhutten during 
Exercise ‘Bold Guard ’in 
September 1978. Chieftain 
tracks are fitted with rubber 
pads to minimize damage to 
public roads, but in wartime 
they would be removed to 
increase cross-country mobility. 
(MOD) 


a White Light 
fecir which is aligned with 
saner s and commander's 
#25 to enable targets out 
| 9) metres to be engaged 
= meh. With the advent of 
= intensifiers, the IR 
mem is now redundant and 
wey used except as a 
wenient place for crewmen 
sand when relieving 
Serzselves without having to 
“smount from the tank. (MOD) 


m in early Vickers production 
ain Mk 2 negotiates a No. 
k Bridge during an 
esercise in Germany. Painted 
max. the L11A2/A3 120mm 
عجو‎ gun has a prominent fume 
رمدي‎ attached mid-way 
zung the barrel to prevent acrid 
woke from entering the turret 
wren the breech is opened after 
ag. (MOD) 


=. The 120mm gun barrel 
sermally incorporates a thermal 
Tea along its length as shown 
جم‎ this Chieftain nearing the 
“ong line during an exercise at 
STUS. This device minimizes 
e distortion of a hot barrel 
>en firing in cold wind and 
en which can degrade 
eccuracy at long range. (Terry 
sender) 


*). From the outset, Chieftain 
was designed with a main 
nament capable of defeating 
= types of armour at very long 
ranges in excess of 2,000 
metres. Here, a Chieftain rocks 
sack on its suspension after 
“ring on the ranges at BATUS; 
“e flag at the commander’s 
ozpola denotes that it is 
Zrrying live ammunition. 
MOD) 
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41. One of the many 
innovations of Chieftain is the 
use of separated charges and 
projectiles. The charge casing is 
completely combustible on 
firing and eliminates the 
problems of the brass cases of 
fixed ammunition (as shown left 
of a 105mm APDS round) which 
exude heat and fumes into the 
turret after firing and have to be 
disposed of subsequently. 
Separate ammunition is also 
lighter, easier to handle in the 
confines of the turret and more 
efficient for stowage. The 
charges are stored in 
pressurized water-lined fire 
suppression bins below the level 
of the turret ring which greatly 
reduce the risk of fire if the tank 
is penetrated in battle. (MOD) 


42. In 1980 the price of an 
APDS round was approximately 
£375. Accordingly, the cost of 
training a gunner to use live 
ammunition would be 
exorbitant and so much use is 
made of simulators to practise 
gunnery engagements. 
However, on field exercises, the 
gunner had little to do beyond 
the firing of the occasional 
blank round until the 
introduction of a sophisticated 
training aid known as Simfire; 
shown here fitted to a Chieftain 
Mk 6 at Bovington. (Simon 
Dunstan) 


43. Manufactured by the 
Solartron Electronic Group, 
Simfire comprises: an eye-safe 
laser projector above the main 
armament; a flash/bang 
generator that simulates the 
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main gun firing by sound, flash 44, During a tactical exercise, a 45. All Chieftain gun tanks can 46. Designed by Automotive | 
==] smoke - both of which are tank must undertake the be fitted with a dozer blade Products Ltd, the electro- M 
activated when the gunner complete firing sequence to within six hours, but it is hydraulic power unit for the li 
presses his firing trigger; a set utilize the equipment. It then normally issued on a scale of dozer blade is installed in place 
f five detectors fitted around projects a stream of laser pulses one per squadron. It is of the right-hand front track 4 
=e turret; a data processing towards the target which, by its employed to clear obstacles on stowage bin. In operation, the L 
unit inside the tank; and, on the detectors, receives the signal, the battlefield and for earth- dozer blade is controlled by a fi 
roof, a radio link — visible here processes the data and affirms a moving tasks, such as the joystick unit in the driver’s b 

»rward of the loader of this successful engagement by digging of hull-down tank position. The earth-moving F 
-hieftain Mk 2 of the Royal igniting a smoke pyrotechnic to scrapes for fire positions and the capacity of the equipment is N 

Hussars. (MOD) indicate that the target has been filling-in of anti-tank ditches. equivalent to that of a medium fi 
disabled. (MOD) (Simon Dunstan) bulldozer such as the Caterpillar 1 

D5. (Simon Dunstan) | 
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EXPORT ORDERS 


= dran 
1971 Imperial Iranian Ground Forces ordered 780 


1975 


Chieftains; these consisted of 707 Mk 5/5 tanks 
and 73 Armoured Recovery Vehicles and 
Bridgelayers. 

Iran was supplied with 187 improved Chieftains 
while work continued on the Shir series; they had 
better mine protection and shock absorbers, larger 
fuel tanks and an electrically controlled TN12 
gearbox. 
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150 Chieftain Mk 5 ordered. 


15 Chieftains supplied, renamed ‘Qayis Al Ardh’. 


Currently possesses at least 200 Chieftains which 
she has captured from Iran. 
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CHIEFTAIN MARK 5 


Crew: 
Weight: 


Length: 
Width: 


Height: 


Ground clearance: 


Track width: 
Length of track 
on ground: 
Nominal ground 
pressure: 

Max. speed: 


Max. gradient: 


Vertical obstacle: 


Trench crossing: 
Fording: 
Max. range: 


Fuel capacity: 
Engine: 


Model: 
Output: 


Idling speed: 
Auxiliary engine: 


Transmission: 


Steering: 
Suspension: 


Tracks: 


Electrical system: 


Batteries: 


Gun control 
equipment: 


Night-fighting 
equipment: 


4 (commander, gunner, loader, driver) 
55,000kg combat loaded; 53,500kg 
unladen 

10.795m (gun forwards); 9.87m (gun 
rearwards); hull length 7.518m 
3.657m including searchlight; 3.504m 
over skirting plates 

2.895m overall; 2.82m to top of cupola 
0.508m 

610m 

4.8m 


88.29 KN/m? 


48km/h road; approximately 32km/h cross- 
country 

60 per cent (1:4) 

0.914m 

3.149m 

1.066m 

400-500km road; 200-300km cross- 
country 

950 litres diesel 

Leyland L60, liquid cooled, compression 
ignition, 26.11 litres capacity 

No. 4 Mk 13A 

750bhp at 2,100rpm 

500—600rpm 

Coventry Climax H30 Mk 10A 3-cylinder 
opposed-piston two-stroke developing max. 
output of 376bhp at 3,000rpm 

TN12 Merritt-Wilson with six forward and 
two reverse gears with emergency 
mechanical selection for 2nd gear forward 
and low reverse 

Merritt regenerative incorporated in TN12 
Horstmann with 12 pairs of twin wheels in 
six bogies 

dry pin, rubber-padded with 96 links per 
track (new) weighing 4,719kg per vehicle 
set 

28.5V d.c. (nominal); two d.c. generators, 
150A on main engine and 350A on 
auxiliary engine with parallel operation and 
load sharing 

200Ah (4x 12V) in hull for engine starting 
and general electrical services. LOOAh (2x 
12V) in turret for radio load giving eight 
hours’ silent watch and emergency power 
supply for fighting equipment 

IFCS (Improved Fire Control System) 
incorporating Tank Laser Sight Unit; Laser 
Rangefinder effective from 500~10,000m, 
and Marconi 12—12P digital computer. 
Turret stabilized in azimuth and in 
elevation with a maximum rate of traverse 
of 360° in 16 seconds 
Light Projector No. 2 Mk 3 aligned with 
armament to provide white or infra-red (IR) 
light. IR periscope L1A1 for commander, IR 


Main armament: 


Secondary 
armament: 


Ammunition 
stowage: 


Max. rate of fire: 
Day vision 
equipment: 


Gunner: 


Loader: 
Driver: 


Communications: 


Crew protection: 


periscope L4A1 for gunner and Badger 
image-intensifying periscope for driver. IR 
system now being superseded by TOGS 
(Thermal Observation and Gunnery System) 
OBL 120mm rifled tank gun L11A5 fitted 
with thermal sleeve, fume extractor and 
Muzzle Reference Sight 

two 7.62mm general-purpose machine- 
guns; one L8A1 coaxial with main 
armament and one L37A1 on commander's 
cupola 

64 rounds including ten APDS projectiles 
stowed externally 

All bagged charges in fire-retardant 
containers located below turret ring height. 
6,800 rounds of 7.62mm 

10rpm 

Commander's cupola No. 15 Mk 2 with one 
binocular periscopic sight AFV No. 37 

Mk 4; nine periscopes AFV No. 40 Mk 2 
and one collimator AFV No. 18 for laser 
sight 

Tank Laser Sight No. 3; one telescopic 
sight AFV No. 80 Mk 1 and one quadrant 
fire control AFV No. 14 Mk 1 

one folding rotatable periscope AFV No. 30 
Mk 1 

one wide-angle direct vision periscope AFV 
No. 36 Mk 1 

Clansman radios and intercom for all crew 
members. Infantry telephone connected to 
intercom on rear hull and 185mm remote 
control cable reel No. 1 fitted on turret rear 
quarter 

ventilation and nuclear, biological and 
chemical filter system No. 6 Mk 2 


MARKS OF CHIEFTAIN 


Mk 1 


Forty of these basic production vehicles were built 


with 585bhp engines (later uprated to 650bhp 
during reconditioning). Issued in 1963, they were 
only used in trials. Most have been converted to 
Mks 1/1, 1/2 and 1/4; the latter has an improved 
cupola and roof-mounted machine-gun, improved 
exhaust and rear hull for deep wading, improved 
smoke-dischargers and infra-red headlamps. 
Issued in November 1966, this was the first service 
version; powered by an LGO Mk 5A 650bhp engine, 
it had improved turret ballistic immunity. 

In service from 1969, this was a much revised Mk 2 
with a new cupola No. 15 Mk 2, new suspension 
and L37A1 machine-gun. It has an H30 Mk 10A 
auxiliary generator to improve hydraulic starting, a 
Mk 6A engine (650bhp) gives improved reliabitity, 
provision for a laser rangefinder and an improved 
parking brake. Also a track tensioner, axle arms 
and oil-filled top rollers. 

A prototype only, with turret/hull air cleaner 
breathing. 

As the Mk 3/G but with prototype turret/hull air 
cleaner breathing and minor electrical 
improvements. 
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“a 3 outwith anew Mk 7A engine (720bhp) 
and gearbox. generator air filters, a new exhaust 
system. Stage 5 charge bins and redistributed 
storage. Battery heating, improved telescope 
mount for No. 43 gunner, an increase in APDS 
carrying capacity, a stabilized infra-red detector, 
90° machine-gun elevation for commander, 
graticule fitted telescopes and collimator. 


535P) The export model of Mk 5 for Iran. 
55K) The export model of Mk 5 for Kuwait. 
5 An improved Mk 2 with a modified Ranging 
Machine-Gun (RMG) and a new power-pack. 
An updated Mk 3 with improved engine and 
modified RMG. 
3 An improved Mk 3/3 with full modifications. 
“3 A Mk 6 with IFCS. 


k 10 A Mk 7 with IFCS. 
k11 A Mk 8 with IFCS. 
ki A Mk 5 with IFCS. 


NIGHT VISION DEVICES IN CHIEFTAIN 
SERVICE 


~fra-red devices Magni- Field of Weight 
fication View (mils) (kg) 

-ommander's Periscope x3 250 19 
Sunner's sight x3 250 13 
zoth fitted to FV4201) 
mage Intensifiers 
> ght Unit TT L3A1 

ARV fitted) x1.4 380 5 
river's Periscope L4A1 x1 890 10.34 
-ommander’s TT Sight 

(under development) x1 一 56 


FV4205 CHIEFTAIN BRIDGELAYER 
(WITH NO. 8 TANK BRIDGE) 


Armament: 2 x 7.62mm L7A2 machine-guns 
2 x 6-barrel smoke-dischargers 
Crew: 3 
Weight in action: 5,330kg 
Length of hull: 7.52m 
Height with bridge: 3.923m 
Width: 
with bridge 4.165m 
over skirts 3.504m 
over tracks 3.33m 
Track width: 0.61m 
Ground clearance: 0.5m 
Maximum road speed: 43km/h 
Range (roads): 400km 


Fuel capacity: 


Ammunition capacity: 


Bridge: 
length (No. 8) 
(No. 9) 
width (No. 8) 
(No. 9) 
weight (No. 8) 
(No. 9) 
Width bridgeable: 
(No. 8) 
(No. 9) 


Launch operation time: 
Recovery operation time: 


FV4204 ARMOURED RECOVERY VEHICLE 


Armament: 


Crew: 
Weight in action 
(with crane): 
Length (travelling 
with blade): 
Height: 
Width: 

(over blade) 

(over tracks) 
Track width: 
Main winch pull 
capacity: 
Main winch tow 
cable length: 
Secondary winch 
pull capacity: 
Secondary winch 
tow cable length: 
Ground clearance 
(approx): 
Maximum road 
speed: 
Range: 

(roads) 

(cross-country) 
Engine: 

type 

power 

capacity 
Ammunition 
capacity: 


Variants: 


LSO No. 4 Mk 7A 
730bhp 

19 litres 

886 litres 
7.62mm-3,200 rounds 


24.384m 
13.411m 
4.165m 
4.165m 
12,200kg 
948 


22.25m — 22.86m 
12.2m 

3-5 minutes 

10 minutes 


1x 7.62mm L37A1 machine-gun 
2x6-barrel smoke-dischargers 
2x 4-barrel smoke-dischargers 
4 plus 1 


56, 000kg 


8.57m 
2.79m 


3.53m 

3.33m 

0.61m 

3,000kg; (with dozer blade dug in 
90,000kg) 


122m 
3,000kg 
259m 
0.5m 
42.4km/h 


400-500km je 
200-300km Kr 


Leyland L60 No. 4 Mk 8A 

750bhp - 
19 litres 

7.62mm — 1,600 rounds 

2x6 smoke-dischargers at front and 2x4 
at rear 

Production models of the Chieftain Mk 7 
Armoured Repair & Recovery Vehicle 
entered service in 1988. It is fitted with an 
Atlas hydraulic crane on the left side of the 
vehicle and an engine cradle over the 
vehicle rear. 


A47 
47. A new dozer blade 
manufactured by Pearson 
Engineering and known as the 
Universal Bulldozer is now in 
service. As its name implies, it 
can be attached to any MBT or 
Engineer vehicle fitted with the 
w49 


Pearson Universal Mounting 
System. This operation can be 
completed by two men in fifteen 
minutes. Weighing 2.2 tonnes, 
the Universal Bulldozer is 
designed to undertake 
destructive demolition and 


48» 
earth-moving tasks on the 
battlefield. It is capable of 
preparing a hull-down defensive 
position for an MBT within 
eight minutes. (Pearson 
Engineering) 
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48. Chieftain has a crew of four: 
driver, gunner. loader and 
commander who normally 
directs the crew with his head 
outside the cupola for 
maximum visibility. Besides the 
overall control of the tank, the 
commander operates the L37AI 
7.62mm machine-gun mounted 
on the No. 15 Mk 2 cupola. Note 
the wiper units to clear the 
front element of the AFV No. 40 
Mk 2 periscopes. (Simon 
Dunstan) 


49. The gunner sits forward of 
the commander and both have 
controls to lay and fire the main 
armament. In the bottom right- 
hand corner of the photograph 
is the boiler which heats water 
for hot drinks and for cooking 
rations ~ a feature much 
appreciated by Chieftain crews. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


50. The loader’s position is to 
the left of the main armament 
whose massive breech assembly 
occupies much of the turret 
interior. The loader is also 
responsible for manning the 
radios located in the back of the 
turret and for loading or 
unjamming the coaxial L8A1/A2 
7.62mm machine-gun. (Simon 
Dunstan) 


51. The driver is located 
centrally in the forward hull 
with his steering levers on each 
side of the seat; the auxiliary 
engine control panel (top left 
centre); the main instrument 
panel to the front with the gear 
change pedal, brake and 
accelerator below and the main 
engine control panel at top 
right. The circular objects are 
main armament projectile 
stowage bins. (Simon Dunstan) 
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52, 53. Ordinarily, the driver 
has his head through the open 
hatch for the widest possible 
visibility, but when closed- 
down, as in combat, he adopts a 
reclining position and views 
through the AFV No. 36 Mk 1 
periscope mounted behind his 
hatch. For night driving, a 
‘Badger’ passive image 
intensifier periscope is 
substituted. (Simon Dunstan) 


54. The driver is also 
responsible for keeping the tank 
in good mechanical order and 
carries out daily maintenance 
on the engine, transmission and 
running gear. After a hard day’s 
driving, the heat in the engine 
compartment is horrendous and 
even the simplest tasks such as 
checking the oil and coolant 
levels require great care. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


55. Chieftain’s 120mm rifled 
gun is capable of firing a variety 
of projectiles as illustrated from 
left to right: APFSDS (Armour 
Piercing Fin Stablized 
Discarding Sabot) for maximum 
lethality against armour; APDS 
(Armour Piercing Discarding 
Sabot) for engaging AFVs; 
HESH (High Explosive Squash 
Head) for the destruction of soft 
targets as well as fortifications 
or AFVs; HEAT (High Explosive 
Anti Tank), an alternative 
armour-piercing projectile not 
favoured by the British Army, 
but with advocates in some 
foreign armies; Smoke for 
masking friendly positions and 
movements or as a target 
indicator; Illuminating for 
lighting up the battlefield at 
night and, finally, Canister for 
close engagement of enemy 
troops. (MOD) 
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56, 57, 58. On the central 
European front, the many towns 
and cities evoke the prospect of 
widespread urban warfare 
during a major conflict. Here, 
the crew of ‘Dauphine’ of ‘A’ 
Squadron, 4th Royal Tank 
Regiment disguise their 
Chieftain as a building in a 
German town — complete with 
bicycle and beer crates! (Ian 


Hogg) 


59. All Chieftain gun tanks are 
fitted with a No. 9 multi-barrel 
smoke grenade-discharger on 
each side of the turret to 
provide a smokescreen when 
moving in tactical bounds or 
A56 W57 when caught in the open. Here, 

a Chieftain in dead ground fires 
smoke grenades to mask the 
movement of a companion tank. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


60. Throughout its life all 
aspects of Chieftain’s combat 
effectiveness have been 
progressively improved. 
Firepower has been enhanced by 
the adoption of the L11A5 
120mm rifled gun (identifiable 
by the slimmer fume extractor), 
capable of firing a new range of 
ammunition (see No. 54) and 
the Improved Fire Control 
System or IFCS developed by 
Marconi Space and Defence 
Systems. This Chieftain, 
undertaking firing trials of the 
system, is fitted with a wind and 
air density sensor on the turret 
roof, but this feature was not 
incorporated in production 
models because of cost. (Simon 
Dunstan) 
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61. The standard camouflage 
scheme for British AFVs 
comprises disruptive black and 
green stripes, but those of the 
Berlin garrison sport a 
chequerboard pattern of white, 
light grey and rust brown 
rectangles with black 
roadwheels, which is more 
effective in an urban 
environment. In winter, the 
scheme is altered to black, 


white and slate grey as shown 
on these Chieftains training for 
street fighting. (MOD) 


62. The Tank Laser Sight of 
IFCS is accurate to + 10 
metres at 10,000 metres and 
thus allows precise range 
estimations to be achieved at all 
conceivable combat ranges. 
Here, a Chieftain takes up a fire 
position concealed at the edge 


of a wood, and shows the layout 
of the engine decks. (Simon 
Dunstan) 


63. IFCS significantly reduces 
target engagement times and 
improves hit probability against 
moving targets or when firing 
on the move. In action, IFCS 
allows engagement times of as 
little as ten seconds from the 
time the target is seen to firing 


of the main armament. 
Chieftains fitted with IFCS can 
be identified by the mirror unit 
of the Muzzle Reference System 
mounted at the end of the 
barrel which allows boresight 
adjustment to maintain 
alignment of the sight to the 
gun. (Simon Dunstan) 


64. Chieftain gun tanks are 
currently being given increased 
armour to the turret and to the 
sides and rear of the driver’s 
hatch to protect the frontal 
aspect and the turret ring. 
Offering greater defence against 
kinetic and chemical energy 
projectiles, the passive armour, 
known as Stillbrew, is 
manufactured by Vickers 
Defence Systems and is fitted 
during base overhaul. (MOD) 


65. A Stillbrew Chieftain 
thunders down a road during an 
exercise in West Germany. The 
Chieftains in BAOR are the first 
to be fitted with Stillbrew, but 
eventually most of the British 
Army’s fleet will be upgraded 
with the new armour, together 
with a number of other 
improvements. This tank is 
fitted with SIMFICS, successor 
to Simfire, with the laser 
projector mounted in the 
muzzle of the gun barrel. (Terry 
Gander) 


66. Despite the added weight, 
trials have shown that Stillbrew 
does not degrade vehicle 
mobility unduly, although the 
power-to-weight ratio is 
marginally reduced. Due to 
differences in the original turret 
castings, each Stillbrew armour 
package has to be individually 
tailored to the tank. Although 
the British Army favours the 
Stillbrew passive appliqué 
armour, Royal Ordnance has 
devised improved protection for 
Chieftain with a reactive, bolt- 
on armour known as ‘ROMOR’, 
similar to the Israeli ‘Blazer’ 
type which detonates when 
struck by an incoming projectile 
and disrupts its penetrative 
power. (Terry Gander) 


67. Among other improvements 
under consideration is the 
CHARM (Chieftain/Challenger 
Rearmament) programme with 
the introduction of the new- 
technology L30 120mm high- 
pressure, rifled gun which will 
further increase firepower. 
Mobility can be enhanced with 
the use of Hydrostrut 
suspension units, derived from 
the Air-Log Ltd Hydrogas 
system developed for 
Challenger. The original 
Horstmann suspension of 
Chieftain is rugged and reliable, 
but being based on 1940s 
technology gives room for 
improvement and the fitting of 
Hydrostrut units provides better 
cross-country mobility, easier 
maintenance and a more stable 
gun platform. At present, only 
Chieftain derivatives are to be 
fitted with the new suspension 
which has proved most 
successful during trials. (Terry 
Gander) 


68. An Air-Log Hydrostrut 
suspension unit as fitted to 
Chieftain; it combines a 
compact configuration with 
improved cross-country 
mobility by the maximum 
exploitation of available engine 
power and increased attenuation 
of vibration and shock giving 
better crew comfort and a more 
stable gun platform. (Air-Log 
Ltd) 
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59. A further improvement 
comprises the replacement of 
the obsolete infra-red 
searchlight on the side of the 
turret with the Thermal 
Jbservation and Gunnery 
System or TOGS as shown on 
this Stillbrew Chieftain of 4th 
Royal Tank Regiment. This 
system comprises two barbettes 
with the Thermal Imager 
Sensor Head (TISH) to the front 
and the Coolant Supply Unit 
behind. Originally designed for 
Challenger, TOGS enables 
Chieftain to detect and engage 
targets by day or night and in 
adverse weather and smoke- 
shrouded conditions without 
betraying its own position. The 
objective lens and wash/wipe 
unit of the TISH is visible 
through the open door of the 
armoured barbette beside the 
ARTR ‘Chinese eye’. (MOD) 


70. During the late 1960s, both 
Israel and Libya wished to 
purchase Chieftain, but the 
British Government refused 
sales for political reasons. In 
1971, the Imperial Iranian Army 
placed an order for 780 
Chieftains, including 707 gun 
tanks designated Mk 5/5(P) as 
well as 73 ARV and AVLB 
variants. This version differed 
from the standard British Army 
Mk 5 only in detail. A further 
order for 187 of an improved 
model designated FV4030/1 
followed in 1975. It 
incorporated improved mine 
protection, more fuel, modified 
suspension and an automatic 
transmission to simplify driver 
training. The Chieftain has seen 
extensive action during the 
protracted Iran/Iraq war. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


71. In 1975, the Kuwaiti Army 
ordered 150 Chieftains which 
are designated Mk 5/2(K) and 
deliveries were completed in 
late 1979. During 1981 Oman 
purchased fifteen Chieftains 
which are called ‘Qayis Al Ardh’ 
after a legendary Omani 
warrior. (Simon Dunstan) 
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72. In 1976 an experimental 
tank was developed based on the 
standard automotive 
components of Chieftain, but 
incorporating the revolutionary 
‘Chobham’ armour that gives 
greatly enhanced protection 
against attack from kinetic and 
chemical energy projectiles. The 
concept was further developed 
in the FV4030 series for Iran 
and eventually Challenger for 
the British Army. (MOD) 


73. Since it is not economically 
feasible to retro-fit Chobham 
armour on existing vehicles, the 
Royal Ordnance Factories 
designed a new main battle tank 
with significant improvements 
in armour protection, firepower 
and mobility over the standard 
Chieftain. It incorporates the 
latest version of the 120mm 
rifled gun (L11A5), a choice of 
modern fire control systems to 
meet individual customer 
requirements and a derated 
version of the V-12 Rolls-Royce 
Condor engine developed for 
FV4030 which produces 900bhp, 
giving rise to the tank’s 
designation of Chieftain 900. 


76. The AVLB No. 8 Tank 
Bridge is among the longest 
currently in service and can 
span a gap of 70 feet which is 
sufficient to negotiate more 
than 60 per cent of water 
obstacles in NW Europe. The 
bridge can be laid in five 


First developed in 1982 for the 
export market, the 900 
represents the ultimate 
development model of Chieftain. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


74, Following long-standing 
practice, a range of specialized 
derivatives has been developed 
on the basic Chieftain chassis to 
enhance mobility of armoured 
units and to achieve common 
fuel, spares and training 
support. The first variant to be 
produced was the Chieftain Mk 
5 Bridgelayer FV4205 which 
entered service in 1974. (MOD) 


75. The purpose of the 
Chieftain Bridgelayer is to 
enable vehicles within a battle 
group to cross steep-sided 
watercourses, which are to be 
found in NW Europe, in order 
to maintain mobility of the 
formation. The bridgelayer 
moves with the armoured unit 
and rapidly lays its Armoured 
Vehicle Launched Bridge across 
the obstacle impeding the 
advance with the minimum of 
crew exposure. (MOD) 


minutes and is recoverable in 
ten. (MOD) 


77. A Chieftain Mk 5 
Bridgelayer of 31 Armoured 
Engineer Squadron deploys its 
No. 8 Tank Bridge from another 
AVLB laid in a river so as to 


76A 
increase the bridge span in a 
technique known as ‘double- 
bridging’. The Class 70 No. 8 
Tank Bridge weighs 12 tons and 
has a total length of 75 feet. 
(MOD) 
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78. The No. 8 scissors-type 
bridge is launched hydraulically 
with the hydraulic pump being 
driven by a power takeoff from 
the main engine. Once laid, the 
bridge can be recovered from 
either end which is an 
important tactical consideration 
during movement by an 
armoured formation. (MOD) 


79. For narrower gaps, the 
Chieftain Bridgelayer can carry 
a shorter single-span No. 9 Tank 
Bridge which is 40 feet in 
length. Like the No. 8, the No. 9 
Tank Bridge is capable of 
bearing AFVs up to 70 tons in 
weight, or each of the 6-feet 
wide trackways can be used for 
light vehicles, such as Land 
Rovers, travelling in opposite 
directions. (Pierre Touzin) 


80. With the increase in the 
number of armoured regiments 
in BAOR, further Chieftain 
Bridgelayers were procured in 
1986. Designated Cheftain Mk 6 
Bridgelayer, eleven vehicles 
were produced by Vickers 
Defence Systems after 
rebuilding a number of 
Chieftain Mk 1/4 gun tanks that 
had been used for driver 
training in the UK. With its No. 
8 Tank Bridge clamped in the 
travelling position, a Chieftain 
Mk 6 Bridgelayer moves across 
country with a Engineer 
Mineplough mounted on the 
hull front. (Vickers) 


81. The most numerous 
derivative of Chieftain is the 
Armoured Recovery Vehicle or 
ARV. Based on the chassis of the 
Mk 5, the Chieftain ARV 
provides recovery support to 
disabled vehicles of armoured 
battle groups in the combat 
area. Here, a Chieftain Mk 5 
ARV tows a Chieftain Mk 5(C) of 
the 17th/21st Lancers. (Simon 
Dunstan) 
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82. The front-mounted main 
winch is a mechanical, 30-ton 
double capstan type with 
electro-hydraulic controls 
operated by the driver. An 
auxiliary 3%%-ton winch is 
employed to pull out the main 
winch rope, thus overcoming 
the main disadvantage of the 
Chieftain’s predecessor, the 
Centurion ARV Mk 2, whose 
winch rope had to be 


81 
laboriously deployed by hand. 
To stabilize the ARV during 
recovery operations the vehicle 
is fitted with an earth anchor on 
the front lower glacis plate, 
which doubles as a bulldozer 
blade for use in site clearance 
and earth-moving manoeuvres. 
(Simon Dunstan) 
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83. Manned by four REME 
mechanics, the Chieftain Mk 5 
ARV FV4204 incorporates an 
armoured superstructure with 
the crew compartment in the 
centre of the vehicle. The 
commander is provided with a 
fully rotating No. 17 cupola 
with all-round vision and a 
night sight. Comprehensive 
W86 
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recovery aids are festooned 
around the rear of the vehicle, 
including a simple block and 
tackle jib (as shown here) to lift 
heavy items such as towbars. 
(Simon Dunstan) 


84. In typical REME style, the 
crew of this Chieftain Mk 5 ARV 
of the 5th Royal Inniskilling 
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Dragoon Guards have erected a 
tarpaulin over the engine decks 
to provide themselves with a 
modicum of comfort during a 
tactical exercise. Note that the 
trackpads have been removed on 
this vehicle to aid traction 
during recovery and towing 
operations. (Simon Dunstan) 


85. A Chieftain Mk 7 ARRV, 
destined for foreign military 
sales, comes to grief after 
turning turtle off the back of a 
tank transporter. Originally 
designed for the Imperial 
Iranian Army, the Armoured 
Recovery and Repair Vehicle 
(ARRV) follows European 
practice for ARVs of 
incorporating an integral crane 
for power-pack changes. 


86. All Chieftain ARVs in British 
Army service are being 
converted to the Mk 7 ARRV 
configuration. On the forward 
slope of the hull of this 
Chieftain ARRV, as it drives off a 
Scammell Commander Tank 
Transporter, are snatch blocks 
to increase winching capability 
to 90 tons, as well as gas 
welding bottles, and, above the 
engine compartment, a cradle 
for the carriage of a spare 
power-pack for either Chieftain 
or Challenger. (MOD) 


87. A ‘tankie’ of 2RTR 
manipulates the controls of the 
Atlas crane of a Chieftain Mk 7 
ARRV as a power-pack is being 
lifted out of the engine 
compartment of a Challenger 
MBT. On the latter’s 
introduction into service, 


existing forward repair vehicles 
such as the FV434 did not have 
the capacity to lift the 5.5 
tonnes of a Challenger power- 
pack hence the necessity of 
fitting the Chieftain ARV with 


the Atlas crane with its 


capability of lifting 6.5 tonnes at 


3.2 metres radius. Note the 


power-pack lifting frame lying 


in the earth anchor of this 
ARRV. (MOD) 
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88. Concurrent with the 
development of the Chieftain 
ARV was the design of a 
Chieftain Armoured Engineer 
Vehicle to replace the Centurion 
AVRE, but it did not proceed 
beyond the prototype stage. 
However the concept has been 
y3 


revived following the 
introduction of Challenger 
whose mobility far outstrips 
that of the venerable Centurion 
AVRE. Accordingly a number of 
Chieftain gun tanks has been 
converted to become AVREs 
(Armoured Vehicle Royal 


Engineers) for use in BAOR by 
armoured engineers. The 
conversion comprises the 
replacement of the turret by a 
steel frame known as the ‘roof 
rack’ and latterly the ‘hamper’. 
The prototype was completed 
and underwent trials in 1987. 


Note that this vehicle is fitted 
with a dozer blade; one of 
several types of engineer 
equipment that can be mounted 
on the front of the AVRE. 


89. With its full-width Engineer 
Mineplough lowered as for 
mineclearing, ‘Four Three 
Alpha’ displays the different 
types of engineer stores carried 
on the ‘hamper’ of an AVRE; 
here, comprising two ‘Maxi- 
Pipe’ fascines for filling anti- 
tank ditches or streams and a 
roll of Class 60 trackway at the 
rear. To date, seventeen AVREs 
have been built at the Engineer 
Workshops of 40 Army Support 
Group at Willich in West 
Germany and further models 
are likely to be procured from 
industry in the near future. 
(Terry Gander) 


90. The system has been 
designed using existing 
components of the Medium 
Girder Bridge and the M2 
Amphibious Bridge resulting in 
considerable savings of cost and 
time. In action, the ‘hamper’ is 
tilted by hydraulic rams to 
launch either a fascine or 
trackway without exposure of 
the 4-man crew. While a normal 
load for the Chieftain AVRE is 
four rolls of Class 60 trackway, 
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it can readily carry six or even 
up to nine for short periods, 
which is a vast improvement on 
the single roll for a Centurion 
AVRE. (32nd Armoured 
Engineer Regiment) 


91. In addition to its load- 
carrying, mineclearing and 
dozing capabilities, the 
Chieftain AVRE has the ability 
to tow a variety of trailers, 
including Giant Viper for use 
against minefields and the AVRE 
trailer for any manner of 
engineer stores. Here, a 
Chieftain AVRE establishes a 
minefield with an AVRE trailer 
and Barmine Layer 
combination; if necessary, a 
further four standard NATO 
pallets of mines can be carried 
on the ‘hamper’ to provide a 
formidable number of anti-tank 
mines in the counter-mobility 
role. (32nd Armoured Engineer 
Regiment) 


92. It is only in recent years 
that the potent threat posed by 
mines to the mobility of 
armoured formations has been 
adequately addressed by the 
British Army. Emulating Soviet 
examples, a range of 
mineploughs has been 
developed that can be fitted to 
all MBTs and their derivatives. 


Manufactured by Pearson 
Engineering, two types are 
currently in service comprising 
the Engineer Mineplough 
mounted on Chieftain ARVEs 
and AVLBs to clear a path 
suitable for vehicles of all sizes 
to follow, and the Trackwidth 


Mineplough (TWMP) to provide 
a safe passage through 
minefields for other similar 
tracked vehicles. This Chieftain 
gun tank with TWMP illustrates 
how surface laid or buried 
mines are dislodged to the sides 
away from the vehicle: however, 


90 A 
although this is usually 
achieved without detonation, it 
would be inadvisable for the 
driver to conduct mineclearing 
operations with his head 
exposed through the open 
hatch! (Pearson Engineering) 
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93. One unusual variant of 
Chieftain is this NCK Rapier 
crane mounted on an early 
production chassis. The vehicle 
is employed on the gunnery 
ranges at Kirkcudbright in 
Scotland to move heavy targets 
and gun mountings. Beside it is 
an earlier Centurion example. 
(MOD) 


94. As a private commercial 
venture, Vickers Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Ltd has 
developed the GBT 155 
Universal Turret which can be 
| 9 =! 7 ر‎ "gee Sat: j mounted on any MBT hull 
| beste IE RT ra capable of withstanding the 


recoil forces of the powerful 
155mm howitzer with its range 
of 24,700 metres. The self- 
contained GBT 155 turret 
1 . TU E, requires no power from the hull 
RER ý : AU Ss : ~~ and provides a cost-effective 
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self-propelled howitzer 
especially when fitted to the 
chassis of an otherwise 
outmoded tank. Here, the GBT 
155 Universal Turret is mounted 
on a Chieftain chassis during 
development trials. (VSEL) 
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95. The vulnerability of ground 
forces to attack from the air, 
particularly by helicopter 
gunships, has considerably 
increased over recent years. 
Thus, air defence systems are 
vital to the survival of armoured 
formations on the modern 
battlefield. One example is the 
Anglo-French Sabre turret 
which was developed as a 
collaborative venture by the 
Royal Ordnance Factories and 
the Electronic Systems Division 
of Thomson-CSF. It can be 
fitted to most MBT hulls. 
Chieftain Sabre is fitted with 
two 30mm automatic cannon, 
an Oeil Vert doppler radar and a 
fire direction system. A total of 
1,300 rounds of ammunition is 
carried, with 600 ready to use 
for engagements against targets 
out to 3,000 metres. (MOD) 


96. A Chieftain Marksman 
engages a target during a live 
firing demonstration. Designed 
by Marconi Command and 
Control Systems, the Marksman 
Anti-Aircraft Gun Turret is an 
all-weather defence system 
against low-flying aircraft and 
attack helicopters. Fitted with 
twin Oerlikon 35mm KDA 


cannon effective at ranges out for use against armoured 

to 4,000 metres, 500 rounds of ground targets; a full reload 
ammunition are carried takes less than ten minutes. The 
including 20 APDS per barrel single surveillance and tracking 
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radar combined with the 
automatic fire control system 
allows a reaction time of six 
seconds from alarm to ready to 


fire and a rapid sequential 
multiple target engagement 
capability. (Marconi Command 
and Control Systems) 
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